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the morning of the day on which he died. He ques-
tioned me about some debate a day or two before. I
spoke of a speech of Asquith's, and he asked what I had
replied. 'Quite right,' he said, when I told him,
and added as I left his room: 'Somebody has got to
give way, but I don't see why it should be always us.'
These words, so characteristic of his dauntless spirit,
were the last he spoke to me." On and July, 1914,
Mr. Chamberlain died.

Enough has already been said in these pages to show
what manner of man was he who founded the
Chamberlain tradition in British politics. During his
lifetime he was at one time or another accused of every
crime which can be laid to the charge of a statesman,
and he both had his weaknesses and he made his
mistakes. Yet in retrospect the greatness of the man
seems hardly affected by such considerations.  It was
not only what he did that entitles him to a place among
the most famous of his fellow-countrymen, but also
the lead he gave to those who came after him.  He
made the ordinary British elector aware that he was
the citizen of an empire on which the sun never set,
and he also taught him that if his country was to
maintain its rightful place in the world every man,
woman, and child in it must have a fair deal. If ever
the proud epitaph, Imperium et Ubtrtas, was deserved
by a mortal, that mortal was Joseph Chamberlain.